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PREFACE 

It  would  seem  the  writing  of  an  autobiography  is  a 
duty  of  every  person  who  has  descendants — since  the 
people  who  follow  us  should  know  something  of  their 
forbears — who  they  were  and  what  they  did  to  leave  the 
world  a  better  place  in  which  to  live . 

George  Roberts  Sanner  wrote  his  biography — “This 
Trail  of  Life”  and  narrated  that  on  October  2,  1889  he 
was  united  in  marriage  with  Laura  Isabelle  Mackey. 
There  were  five  children  of  this  union — Hattie  Frisby, 
Laura  Belle,  James  Harris,  George  Roberts  and  Wilmer 
Mackey.  The  five  chapters  of  this  book — one  by  each  of 
these  children — carry  on  the  story  started  by  their  father. 
Beginning  with  their  earliest  memories,  they  trace  down 
through  the  years  the  highlights  of  their  lives  to  the 
present  day.  If  there  is  some  duplication  of  memories, 
it  is  to  be  expected,  as  this  was  a  close-knit  family, 
sharing  the  same  experiences  through  their  growing 
years.  As  is  the  way  in  life,  maturity  brought  change, 
and  there  are  now  five  homes  in  which  their  stories  are 
being  lived. 
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Published  as  a  memorial  to 
our  Father  and  Mother 

George  Roberts  Sanner 
born  November  16,  1861  (1858)  died  August  30,  1931 

Laura  Isabelle  Mackey  Sanner 
born  April  8,  1863,  died  October  20,  1926 

Both  are  buried  in  Zion  Methodist  Church  Cemetery 

at  Freeland,  Md. 
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OMMM/ 


MOTHER 


FATHER 


Laura  Isabelle  Mackey 


George  Roberts  Sanner 


THE  OFFSPRING 

Wilmer  -  Roberts  -  Harris  -  Belle  -  Hattie 


One  Hundred  Years  Later 

a  sequel  to 

THIS  TRAIL  OF  LIFE 


“This  Trail  of  Life”  is  the  autobiography  of  Rev . 
George  Roberts  Sanner,  Methodist  Minister 
and  the  father  of  five  children  by  his 
second  wife  Laura  Isabelle  Mackey 
Sanner.  It  covers  from  the  time  of 
his  birth  1858, — therefore  this 
autobiography  of  the  five 
children  is  a  record 
made  “One  Hun¬ 
dred  Years 
later.” 


Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go;  and  when 
he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it. 

Proverbs  XXII,  6,  350  b.c. 
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CHAPTER  I 


Hattie  Frisby  Sanner 

Born  November  5,  1 890  at  Darlington ,  Maryland ,  in  the 

Methodist  Parsonage . 

The  parsonage  in  Darlington  in  which  I  was  bom  was  a 
log  cabin,  later  covered  with  shingles,  near  Conowingo,  Har¬ 
ford  County,  Maryland. 

My  first  name  Hattie,  is  after  my  mother’s  sister,  Hattie 
Mackey  Baxter,  and  my  second  name  is  Frisby,  my  paternal 
grandmother’s  maiden  name. 

When  the  Baltimore  Conference  moved  us  from  David¬ 
son  ville  to  Baltimore  in  1898,  I  started  to  Female  Primary 
School  #12.  I  was  eight  years  old.  Until  then  we  had  not 
lived  near  enough  for  me  to  attend  a  public  school.  I  remem¬ 
ber  a  snowy  winter  while  we  were  living  at  616  W.  Barre 
Street  that  Papa  dug  a  tunnel  across  the  street  so  that  we 
could  get  to  school.  While  living  in  Baltimore,  Mamma  and 
we  children  spent  a  summer  vacation  in  South  Mountain.  Be¬ 
fore  going,  Belle  wanted  to  know  if  there  was  a  table  on  the 
top  of  the  mountain. 

When  Wilmer  was  bom  in  Aberdeen,  Maryland,  I  brought 
my  whole  school  class  home  to  see  him.  It  was  while  living 
here  that  Harris  fell  out  of  the  Magnolia  tree.  Also,  while  in 
Aberdeen,  we  were  so  anxious  to  attend  school  that  Pop  used 
to  hitch  up  the  horse  and  take  us  when  the  roads  were  icy. 
How  foolish  children  are! 

Once  we  couldn’t  find  Roberts;  he  was  located  asleep  in  bed 
wearing  his  hat  and  glasses. 


While  living  at  Dickeyville,  I  attended  Strayer’s  Business 
College  in  Baltimore  City. 

After  we  left  McKendree  I  used  to  visit  the  Snyder  family — 
Frank,  Will  and  Sallye — where  I  helped  harvest  the  wheat, 
cook  for  the  farm  hands,  milk  cows,  churn  butter  and  once 
made  a  dress  for  Sallye.  Recently  I  was  talking  to  a  Mr. 
George  Evans,  who,  like  myself,  is  a  member  of  Mt.  Vernon 
Methodist  Church,  and  learned  that  his  father  also  was  a 
Methodist  minister  in  the  Baltimore  Conference.  He  had  lived 
in  several  of  the  same  parsonages  as  we;  he  mentioned  Mc¬ 
Kendree  and  Brunswick. 

From  childhood  I  was  interested  in  constructing  things  of 
wood.  I  made  a  swinging  gate  at  Parkton  to  keep  the  horse 
in  the  field.  As  recently  as  when  I  was  65  years  of  age  I  put 
together  two  cupboards  in  our  dining  room  at  3903  Wood¬ 
bine  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  where  we  now  reside — 
and  have  for  some  thirty  years.  These  cupboards  house  golf 
trophies  which  my  husband  Bill  and  son  Ed  have  won  in  their 
many  years  of  playing  golf. 

I  went  for  a  vacation  with  Uncle  Alfred  and  Aunt  Hattie 
(Mother’s  sister)  in  the  summer  of  1919.  Here  I  met  Bill 
Johnston  at  a  convention  which  both  he  and  Uncle  Alfred 
were  attending.  We  were  married  the  following  December  9. 
Ed,  our  only  child,  was  bom  September  25,  1921.  He  and 
his  family  now  own  their  home  at  Dickeyville,  close  to  the 
church  that  Pop  once  served.  After  we  were  married,  we 
stayed  at  home  at  655  Columbia  Avenue,  the  parsonage, 
until  Pop  moved  to  his  next  appointment  which  was  out  of 
town.  We  then  took  our  first  apartment  which  was  on  Reisters- 
town  Road.  Later  we  moved  to  an  apartment  on  Penhurst 
Avenue,  then  to  our  last  apartment,  located  on  Gwynn 
Oak  Avenue.  Finally,  we  bought  our  home  at  3903  Wood¬ 
bine  Avenue  in  March  1925. 
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CHAPTER  II 


Laura  Belle  Sanner 

Born  August  7,  1892  at  Liberty  town,  Maryland,  in  the 

Methodist  Parsonage. 

It  was  in  Liberty  town,  several  miles  away  from  “the  clus¬ 
tering  spires  of  Frederick,”  that  Dr.  Norwood  placed  the  lit¬ 
tle  bundle  in  Mother’s  arms  who  became  known  as  Laura 
Belle.  I  have  no  memories  dating  back  to  that  time,  but  years 
later  I  viewed  the  red  brick  parsonage  where  I  first  saw  the 
light  of  day.  Hattie  can  remember  that  we  sat  in  the  deep 
windowsills  on  Sundays  and  watched  the  people  going  into 
the  church  which  was  next  door.  Papa  told  me  that  I  was  a 
very  short  little  baby;  that  he  carried  me  around  on  a  pillow 
so  that  I  wouldn’t  slip  out  of  his  arms.  He  used  to  tell  how 
Hattie  would  feed  her  baby  sister  saying,  “ike  it,  do,  eh?  al- 
wite!”  From  a  letter  that  Mama  wrote  to  Grandma  Mackey,  I 
learn  that  at  14  months  I  had  12  teeth,  which  was  quite  un¬ 
usual.  When  I  was  six  weeks  old  I  was  very  ill  and  became  the 
chief  concern  of  our  maid,  Lu  Griffin,  and  in  consequence 
very  spoiled  for  a  while.  Just  a  few  weeks  before  my  second 
birthday  I  awoke  to  hear  a  cry  in  Mother’s  room  and  said, 
“What  is  ’dat?  Is  ’dat  a  tat?”  It  was  a  new  baby  brother. 

Our  next  home  was  Fulton  Avenue  in  Baltimore.  We  lived 
there  one  year  only.  Being  still  too  young  to  have  personal 
memories,  my  one  recollection  of  that  home  was  given  me  by 
Papa.  I  came  down  the  stairs  in  my  nightie  to  the  room  below, 
where  were  assembled  a  group  from  the  church  giving  their 
pastor  and  his  wife  a  Surprise  party  and  Mrs.  Seiffert  catch- 
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ing  sight  of  me  said,  “Here  comes  Baby  Belle”  To  the  end 
of  their  lives  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seiffert  called  me  “Baby  Belle” 
although  I  had  grown  to  womanhood.  Hattie  recalls  that  while 
living  there,  Mother  cried  when  a  man  brought  her  a  yellow 
paper.  (A  telegram  telling  of  Grandma  Mackey’s  death). 

My  first  vivid  memories  are  of  Davidsonville  and  I  wonder 
how  accurate  they  are.  I  seem  to  remember  a  white  clapboard 
parsonage  wth  a  long  front  yard  with  an  apple  tree  half  way 
to  the  gate,  and  a  white  picket  fence.  There  was  a  beautiful  lit¬ 
tle  girl  with  black  curls  who  lived  next  door,  named  Florence 
Isreal.  At  the  reception  given  the  Pastor’s  family,  a  parish¬ 
ioner,  Mrs.  Grimes,  asked  me  my  name.  My  reply,  “My  name 
is  Belle  and  Hattie's  name  is  Hattie” 

I  recall  the  arrival  of  a  box  of  Easter  hats  for  the  three  fem¬ 
inine  members  of  the  family.  Mother  had  ordered  them  from 
Miss  Rachael  Linthicum,  a  milliner  at  Libertytown.  Mine  was 
of  straw  with  ribbons  and  flowers,  of  a  shade  we  would  now 
call  beige. 

One  afternoon  Mother  was  trying  to  quiet  us  for  the  after¬ 
noon  nap  but  our  chatter  continued  until  she  said,  “Let's  play 
a  game  and  the  first  one  to  sleep  say  “I”  It  worked. 

We  moved  back  to  Baltimore  City,  our  home,  616  W. 
Barre  Street;  the  church,  Bennett  Memorial.  I  remember 
being  bathed  and  dressed  and  starting  each  afternoon  seated 
on  the  front  steps.  Maggie  Ireland,  a  little  girl  across  the 
street  was  my  best  friend. 

When  I  reached  the  age  of  7  I  started  to  school  at  P.  S. 
#12,  on  the  comer  of  our  street.  One  winter,  while  living 
here,  there  was  a  blizzard  with  snow  so  deep  Papa  had  to  dig 
a  tunnel  across  the  street. 

The  Junior  Ep worth  League,  youngsters  under  12,  which 
Papa  always  took  under  his  personal  care,  looms  largely  in 
my  memory.  There  were  regular  religious  sessions,  entertain- 
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ments  when  we  sang  and  recited  verses  and  wonderful  picnics 
at  Druid  Hill  Park.  There  was  one  performance  where  each 
child  ended  his  verse  with  “Do  something  for  somebody 
quick!”  Papa  promised  me  that  sometime  I  could  “speak  a 
piece  all  by  myself  ”  To  hurry  the  situation  I  memorized  a 
poem  I  found  in  “The  Baltimore  Methodist,”  “The  Fields 
Are  White  But  The  Reapers  Are  Few.”  It  was  a  momentous 
day  for  me  when  at  the  end  of  his  sermon  Papa  called  me  to 
the  pulpit  platform  and  I  spoke  my  piece. 

How  well  I  remember  that  during  the  long  hot  summers 
Mother  and  the  children  went  to  the  country,  with  Papa  com¬ 
ing  during  his  period  of  vacation.  There  was  one  summer  at 
the  Kelly’s  in  Harford  County.  I  recall  the  oatmeal  for  break¬ 
fast  with  thick  country  cream.  Another  summer  we  spent  in 
the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  at  the  home  of  the  Lewis’.  The 
anticipation  and  conjectures  in  connection  with  this  trip  are 
worthy  of  note.  Having  seen  a  diagram  of  a  mountain,  my 
idea  was  that  it  would  be  a  triangle  with  one  angle  being  the 
top.  I  believe  Harris  and  I  were  the  most  puzzled.  We  just 
couldn’t  figure  out  how  that  bleak  point  could  accommodate 
beds  and  a  table  and  chairs  for  our  family! 

Yah  (Rachael  Bums)  figured  largely  in  the  life  of  our 
family,  both  here  and  at  Davidsonville.  She  was  our  house¬ 
keeper.  Mother  devoted  herself  to  the  children,  was  a  splendid 
and  resourceful  seamstress,  and  made  our  clothes.  A  fine  lit¬ 
tle  winter  coat  that  she  made  for  me  stands  out  in  my  mem¬ 
ory.  For  the  material  she  ripped,  reversed  and  steamed  the 
cloth  of  one  of  Papa’s  Prince  Albert  (Frock)  coats.  She 
trimmed  it  in  black  velvet  and  red  braid. 

One  evening,  dinner  was  over  and  I  had  just  seated  my¬ 
self  on  the  front  steps  when  Papa  came  out  on  his  way  to 
hold  an  evening  of  street  comer  Gospel  meetings.  When  he 
asked  if  I’d  like  to  go  with  him  I  was  delighted  and  said,  “77/ 
go  in  and  tell  Mama  ”  He  said  he  didn’t  have  time  to  wait — 
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that  it  would  be  alright,  he  would  send  me  home  before  dark. 
With  a  group  of  young  adults  from  our  church  we  went  from 
corner  to  corner.  Dusk  started  to  close  in  and  I  asked  Papa 
if  I  shouldn’t  be  going  home — Mama  would  be  worried.  He 
arranged  for  a  young  woman  of  the  group  to  take  me  home 
after  the  meeting  at  that  corner  and  I  was  standing  with  her 
arms  about  me  when  Yah  came  into  view.  She  snatched  me  out 
of  the  girl’s  arms  and  shook  and  scolded  me  all  the  way  home. 
When  we  arrived  there,  I  was  in  tears  and  found  Mother  cry¬ 
ing.  When  I  hadn’t  come  into  the  house  at  dusk,  Mother  and 
Yah  had  gone  to  every  house  in  the  block  inquiring  for  me. 
Years  later,  Mother  told  me  that  she  thought  I  had  been 
kidnapped,  and  as,  convulsed  in  tears,  she  laid  out  my  clothes 
for  the  next  day,  she  thought  she  would  never  see  me  again. 

Our  next  home  was  Aberdeen.  As  was  customary,  the 
Ladies  Aid  Society  had  a  reception  for  the  new  minister  and 
his  family  and  stocked  the  pantry  with  delicious  foods.  But 
woe  was  me,  I  had  the  mumps  and  any  attempt  at  eating  a 
special  favorite  of  mine — potato  salad — was  sheer  agony! 

The  parsonage,  a  white  clapboard  house  was  set  on  a  green 
lawn,  outlined  with  maple  trees.  There  was  a  meadow  to  the 
right  where  our  horse  Lottie  grazed  and  a  marshy  field  to  the 
rear  where  grew  a  Magnolia  tree.  In  season  Harris  sold 
“magnonias”  to  passengers  on  the  B.  &  O.  trains  when  they 
made  their  two-minute  stops  at  the  town. 

We  attended  public  school  one  mile  away  at  the  other  end 
of  town.  There  was  a  nice  boardwalk  through  the  entire  length 
of  the  town.  One  winter  during  a  terrible  sleet  storm,  Papa 
drove  us  to  school  in  our  carriage  (a  perilous  trip  for  the  en¬ 
tire  street  was  like  glass)  because  Hattie  and  I  cried  at  the 
thought  of  missing  one  day. 

As  was  his  custom,  Papa  held  evangelistic  tent-meetings 
each  of  the  three  years  we  were  there  (one  at  Stablers,  two 
at  Rock  Run)  and  for  the  extent  of  the  meetings  our  family 
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lived  in  a  tent.  Those  were  wonderful  summers  for  us  young¬ 
sters. 

Another  wonderful  highlight  was  May  day.  Each  year,  on 
the  first  of  May,  Papa  took  us  Maying.  We  drove  in  the  Day- 
ton  to  nearby  wooded  areas  and  gathered  wildflowers — vio¬ 
lets,  myrtle,  trailing  arbutus  and  pink  and  white  May  flowers. 

At  Parkton  the  white  parsonage  was  in  the  center  of  several 
acres  of  land,  an  apple  orchard  to  the  left,  a  spacious  lawn 
to  the  right,  and  a  meadow  below  with  a  brook  running 
through  it.  The  boys  would  dam  up  a  portion  of  the  stream 
in  the  summer  for  wading.  In  the  winter  we  had  wonderful 
coasting,  from  the  top  of  the  lawn  to  the  end  of  the  meadow. 

A  severe  hail  storm  one  summer  with  hail  stones  the  size 
of  hens’  eggs  broke  all  of  the  strained  glass  windows  on  one 
side  of  the  church.  It  was  impossible  to  match  them  so  Papa 
arranged  for  a  contrasting  type  which  were  alternated  with 
the  unbroken  windows  from  the  other  side  of  the  church. 

One  summer  we  entertained  for  two  weeks,  two  old  ladies 
from  Baltimore.  The  arrangement  was  made  through  the 
“Aged  Peoples  Outing  Association.”  I  can  still  see  them,  little 
old  ladies,  “genteel  but  poor,”  in  black  dresses  with  white  lace 
at  the  neck,  fanning  as  they  sat  in  rocking  chairs  on  the  lawn. 
For  the  period  of  their  stay  Mother  set  two  tables;  we  children 
ate  in  the  kitchen  and  our  guests  in  the  dining  room  with 
Mother  and  Pop.  Papa  had  a  flourishing  Junior  Epworth 
League  at  Wiseberg,  one  of  the  churches  on  the  Parkton 
charge.  We  would  pick  up  the  children  whose  homes  we 
passed  on  the  way  to  the  church  until  the  dayton  was  crowded 
with  youngsters.  Led  by  Papa  we  would  sing  as  the  horse 
trotted  along,  “Keep  on  the  sunny  side  of  life  ” 

Papa  liked  to  play  jokes  and  I’d  like  to  record  a  couple  of 
them.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Seiffert,  members  of  Fulton 
Avenue  charge,  had  become  close  friends  of  the  family  and 
sometimes  visited  us.  On  one  occasion  Pop  dressed  a  dummy 
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with  a  pistol  beside  it  and  placed  it  under  the  guest-room 
bed,  close  enough  to  the  edge  that  it  would  be  detected.  I 
can  still  hear  Mrs.  Seiffert’s  frightened  stage  whisper  as  she 
came  to  the  top  of  the  stairs.  “Mr.  Sanner  there’s  a  man  up 
here  under  the  bed!”  Another  time  he  tied  a  rope  to  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  bed  clothing  and  dropped  it  unobtrusively  out  of 
a  window.  Allowing  them  time  to  be  in  bed,  he  yanked  the 
rope  from  the  yard  below  and  pulled  the  bed  clothes  out  of 
the  window. 

And  now  to  Dickey ville.  The  parsonage  was  on  Windsor 
Mill  Road  and  I  have  vivid  memories  of  Mother  and  Pop 
steering  their  brood  of  sleepy  children  up  the  hill  from  the 
church  on  Sunday  nights  after  the  service.  Hattie  and  I  were 
at  the  giggling  age  and  we  almost  disgraced  Mother  one  Sun¬ 
day  when  during  the  service  Papa  administered  the  rite  of 
baptism  to  a  Mr.  Bowen.  We  thought  it  uproariously  funny 
when  the  water  trickled  over  his  bald  head  and  he  was  christ¬ 
ened  “General  Burnside.” 

“Our  baby  brother  Wilmer  was  quite  a  little  fellow  and 
liked  to  turn  somersaults  on  the  terrace  in  front  of  the  parson¬ 
age.  About  a  block  down  the  Windsor  Mill  Road  there  was  a 
vacant  house  where  drunken  tramps  sometimes  took  refuge. 
Wilmer  would  have  pleasant  conversation  with  them  as  they 
passed.  When  Mother  remonstrated  with  him  he  said,  “But 
Mama,  they  are  my  drinking  friends  ” 

An  unforgetable  character,  Mr.  Spurrier,  an  elderly  man, 
was  principal  of  the  public  school  where  we  four  older  chil¬ 
dren  attended.  He  would  reminisce  and  tell  us  many  things. 
I  particularly  remember  that  when  he  was  a  boy,  tomatoes 
were  considered  poisonous  to  eat  but  were  put  on  the  parlor 
mantel  for  ornaments.  It  was  here  that  Hattie  completed 
grammar  school  and  took  a  course  at  Strayers’  Business  Col¬ 
lege  and  I  started  my  high  school  education  at  Catonsville. 
With  several  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  neighborhood  (I 
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particularly  remember  Mamie  Migan)  I  walked  to  Edmond¬ 
son  Avenue  and  Half-mile  lane  each  morning  and  took  the 
streetcar  to  school. 

Most  of  our  country  parsonages  seemed  to  be  white  clap¬ 
board  and  Sykesville  was  no  exception.  It  was  on  a  hill  in  a 
grove  of  chestnut  trees.  There  was  no  High  School  and  for 
the  next  two  years  I  didn’t  attend  school.  Hattie  got  a  position 
in  Baltimore  and  boarded  with  Aunt  Sarah  Standiford. 

Since  there  were  eight  (8)  Churches  to  serve,  Papa  di¬ 
vided  the  circuit  and  during  our  second  year  we  moved  to 
a  new  parsonage  on  the  St.  James  circuit.  On  our  last  night 
in  the  Sykesville  parsonage  (a  cold  wintry  night)  I  awoke  in  a 
perspiration  to  find  the  room  brightly  lighted  by  a  fire  that 
was  raging  on  the  property  behind  us.  Our  neighbor  was  a 
butcher  and  the  fire  had  started  in  the  meat  house.  I  aroused 
my  parents  and  Papa  summoned  aid  from  the  town.  I  remem¬ 
ber  a  bucket  brigade  which  was  formed  from  our  pump. 
Though  the  parsonage,  parsonage  stable,  and  the  neighbor’s 
house  were  threatened,  only  the  neighbor’s  meat  house  and 
parsonage  wood-shed,  which  was  adjacent  to  it,  were  burned 
down.  An  incident  that  seems  comical  now  but  could  have 
had  tragic  results,  was  the  refusal  of  the  neighbor’s  wife  and 
grown  daughter  to  leave  their  home  ( the  roof  caught  fire 
several  times)  until  they  had  put  on  their  corsets.  Harris  led 
our  horse  and  cow  to  the  lower  part  of  the  parsonage  grounds 
while  the  fire  was  in  progress.  The  horse  was  wildly  terrified. 
The  paint  on  the  back  of  the  parsonage  was  scorched  to  a 
cinder.  Papa  lost  several  boxes  of  books  which  he  had  packed 
and  stored  in  the  wood-shed  ready  to  be  moved  the  next  day 
to  the  new  parsonage. 

So  minus  these  fire  casualties ,  we  moved  next  day  to  the 
St.  James  circuit.  This  is  the  first  time  in  my  memory  that  our 
country  home  was  really  country,  entirely  away  from  the  con¬ 
fines  of  a  town.  The  parsonage  was  new,  spacious  and  lovely. 
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It  was  the  nicest  one  we  ever  had.  It  was  directly  across  from 
McKendree  church.  One  black,  starless,  windy  Sunday  night 
I  was  knocked  down  by  a  two-horse  carriage  driven  by  one 
of  our  parishioners  as  he  left  the  church  after  the  evening 
service.  The  tongue  hit  me  but  the  horses  shied  to  the  side;  the 
carriage  body  passed  over  me  but  not  the  wheels  so  I  was 
only  frightened  and  a  little  bruised. 

Brunswick,  a  bustling  railroad  town,  had  a  population  of 
approximately  6  or  7  thousand.  The  church  was  a  fine  new 
brick  building,  the  parsonage  a  frame  dwelling  several  blocks 
away. 

Hattie  gave  up  her  position  in  Baltimore  and  was  home 
with  us  again. 

Papa  soon  organized  a  very  lively  chapter  of  the  Epworth 
League  and  had  many  pleasant  times  with  the  young  people. 

There  being  a  High  School  in  town,  I  resumed  my  educa¬ 
tion,  entering  the  second  year.  Mary  Reid,  a  little  dark-eyed 
girl  and  I  were  constant  competitors  for  the  top  place  in  class. 
In  this  connection  I  recall  a  (to  me)  near-tragedy.  Miss  Solo¬ 
mon,  our  Math  teacher,  assigned  a  problem  of  preparing  and 
proving  an  original  geometric  theorem.  This  was  to  largely 
influence  the  year’s  mark  in  geometry,  because  it  would  show 
how  well  we  understood  the  subject.  On  the  day  the  problem 
was  to  be  submitted,  the  boy  at  the  desk  in  back  of  me  asked 
to  see  how  I  had  prepared  mine.  I  learned  later  that  he  had 
made  a  copy  of  it  which  went  the  rounds  of  the  class.  It 
seems  that  all  but  one  who  used  it  had  merely  gotten  the  idea 
and  then  prepared  their  own  theorems.  The  exception  was 
Anna  Thomas,  a  fat,  good-natured  girl  with  a  rather  low  I.  Q. 
She  had  copied  my  work  word  for  word  even  to  using  the 
unusual  group  of  letters  for  the  diagram,  something  like 
“QLXD!”  After  reviewing  the  papers,  Miss  Solomon  an¬ 
nounced  the  marks  for  all  but  Anna  and  me.  Then  she  said, 
“Belle’s  theorem  shows  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  sub- 
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ject  and  rates  100%.  Anna  should  have  zero.  But  Belle  is 
very  generous,  so  I’m  giving  them  each  50% !”  But —  she 
didn't — I  got  my  100%! 

Guy  Fellers,  who  lived  next  door  was  given  a  new  row¬ 
boat  one  summer  by  his  father.  He,  Harris  and  (sometimes) 
I  had  some  wonderful  times  in  that  boat.  We  would  paddle 
a  couple  of  miles  up  the  C.  &  O.  canal,  then  carry  the  boat 
over  to  the  Potomac  river,  which  paralleled  the  canal  a 
couple  of  hundred  yards  away,  and  pole  down  the  river  to 
Brunswick.  That  section  of  the  Potomac  is  comparatively 
shallow  and  full  of  rocks,  and  poling  was  the  only  way  to 
navigate  in  a  boat.  I  recall  one  thrilling  ride.  We  had  just 
started  the  return  trip  on  the  Potomac  when  a  sudden  sum¬ 
mer  storm  developed.  The  driving  rain,  almost  a  cloudburst, 
was  exhilarating  and  thrilling.  We  arrived  home  safely,  soak¬ 
ing  wet,  and  with  a  pleasant  memory  for  always.  We  used  to 
go  for  picnics  along  the  Potomac;  wild  grapevines  entwined 
in  trees  made  marvelous  swings  that  carried  us  way  out  over 
the  river. 

The  weather  beaten  old  mule-drawn  house-boats  were 
still  plying  the  C.  &  O.  canal  in  those  days.  They  went  north 
loaded  with  freight,  weighted  low  to  the  water.  They  returned 
with  merely  the  boatman’s  family  and  were  high  up  from  the 
water’s  surface.  The  mules  travelling  the  tow-path  drew  the 
boat;  the  locks  took  care  of  the  grading.  One  day  a  boatman 
allowed  several  of  us  to  come  aboard  at  the  Brunswick  lock. 
His  wife  showed  us  her  living  quarters,  then  we  travelled  on 
deck  to  the  next  lock  which  was  about  three  miles  below.  We 
returned  by  “Shanks’  Mare”  along  the  tow-path. 

Johnny  Carroll,  a  squatter,  had  built  himself  a  shack  from 
waste  lumber  and  cartons  on  land  between  the  river  and 
canal.  He  often  attended  our  church.  One  Sunday  afternoon 
a  group  of  us  strolling  along  the  river  stopped  to  talk  to 
Johnny.  When  we  told  him  we  were  Methodist,  he  said,  “That 
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Methodist  Preacher  doesn’t  preach  the  straight  gospel”  and 
proceeded  to  “prove”  it  as  he  “read”  from  a  huge  family  Bible 
which  he  was  holding  upside  down.  One  late  afternoon  he 
visited  the  parsonage.  During  the  visit  he  asked  to  recite  a 
poem.  I  can  see  his  comical  little  figure  as  he  swayed  from 
side  to  side  reciting  verse  after  verse  about  “the  beautiful 
girl  who  was  burned  at  the  stake”  When  dinner  was  ready 
Mother  invited  him  to  stay.  Courteously,  Papa  had  him  ask 
the  Blessing.  He  recited  verse  after  verse  of  one  of  the  Metho¬ 
dist  hymns.  We  children,  unable  to  suppress  our  giggles, 
slipped  one  by  one  out  into  the  kitchen.  When  he  finished  only 
Mama  and  Papa  were  still  at  the  table  with  him.  Johnny’s 
sparse  hair  was  shoulder-length.  At  one  Wednesday  prayer 
service  our  family  were  in  the  pew  behind  him.  Robs,  im¬ 
mediately  behind  him,  mischievously  took  a  lock  of  his  hair 
between  thumb  and  finger,  not  exerting  any  pressure.  Johnny 
at  that  moment  moved  his  head  which  caused  his  hair  to  be 
jerked.  He  jumped  up  shouting  “The  devil  is  in  this  place”  and 
rushed  from  the  church.  Poor  Robs,  his  face  was  scarlet  but 
I  don’t  think  anyone  but  our  family  knew  what  had  inspired 
Johnny’s  outburst. 

In  those  days  the  Conference  year  ended  in  March,  the 
school  year  in  June.  When  Harris  was  in  the  second  year  of 
High  School  and  I  in  the  third,  Papa  was  transferred  to  Me¬ 
morial,  so  the  two  of  us  remained  in  Brunswick  until  school 
closed.  Harris  boarded  with  Roger  Segafoose’s  parents  and 
earned  the  money  to  pay  for  it  by  serving  as  a  sexton  at  the 
church.  I  was  an  invited  guest  at  the  homes  of  two  of  my  girl 
chums, — Irene  Sagle  and  Agnes  Barker,  spending  half  of  the 
time  with  each  girl. 

We  went  back  to  Baltimore  and  this  time  for  five  years  at 
Memorial.  This  was  a  prospering  church  with  a  great  many 
active  official  members.  We  all  entered  into  the  spiritual  and 
social  life  of  the  church. 
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It  was  here  that  both  Harris  and  Hattie  obtained  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  business  world  and  I  went  to  Western  High  School 
for  my  fourth  year  of  high  school.  I  graduated  June  19,  1913, 
one  of  183  girls.  For  a  period  of  several  years  I  worked  on 
temporary  jobs  at  Consolidated  Gas  Electric  Light  and  Power 
Company  of  Baltimore,  but  in  1917  I  started  working  there 
on  a  permanent  basis. 

Bulletin  Boards,  on  the  church  fronts,  with  removable  let¬ 
tering,  which  are  quiet  prevalent  today,  were  a  new  thing  at 
that  time.  Pop  had  the  church  purchase  one.  It  was  installed 
on  the  front  lawn  of  the  church  and  Papa  put  in  a  different 
religious  sentiment  each  midnight,  ready  for  the  passers-by 
the  next  morning. 

Only  the  very  largest  churches  of  the  city  entered  church 
service  notices  in  the  daily  newspapers  each  Saturday,  in 
those  days.  This  was  another  “first”  for  Pop.  He  started  Me¬ 
morial  in  this,  and  they,  with  many  of  the  other  medium-size 
churches,  still  are  among  those  appearing  in  the  religious 
notices  each  Saturday. 

A  land  mark,  next  to  the  church  and  across  the  street  from 
the  parsonage,  is  Mt.  Olivet  Cemetery  where  are  buried 
Bishop  Asbury,  Robert  Strawbridge  and  other  Methodist 
notables.  This  was  of  great  interest  to  me. 

It  was  while  living  here  that  one  of  my  precious  possessions 
was  my  dog  Pat. 

The  Elkridge  Parsonage  was  high  on  a  hill  and  the  church 
was  in  a  valley  several  blocks  away.  I  taught  a  Sunday  School 
class  of  girls  in  their  early  teens.  Half  a  dozen  years  later 
Wilmer  married  one  of  them — Annie  Averil  Earp.  There 
was  an  open  fireplace  in  the  living-room  of  the  parsonage. 
The  girls  of  my  Sunday  School  class  enjoyed  many  evenings 
before  the  fireplace,  listening  to  Hawaiian  music  on  the  Vic¬ 
tor  talking  machine. 

Here  Hattie  and  I  commuted  by  the  B.  &  O.  Railroad  to 
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our  positions  in  Baltimore.  Harris  married  Rosetta  Keen  from 
Memorial  and  their  first  home  was  in  Elkridge. 

Wilmer  was  always  very  enterprising.  He  and  a  friend, 
Frank  Carter,  opened  a  bicycle  repair  shop.  Frank,  who  was 
older  and  employed  as  a  machinist,  furnished  the  capital  and 
mechanical  abilty;  Wilmer  did  the  purchasing  and  did  some 
repairing. 

And,  so  again  to  Baltimore  City.  The  Columbia  Avenue 
Church  was  a  rectangular  brick  building.  A  wooden  building 
to  the  rear  housed  the  Sunday  School  and  Social  Hall.  The 
parsonage  was  next  door,  then  known  as  655  Columbia  Ave¬ 
nue.  There  was  a  bricked  area- way  between  the  church  and 
parsonage,  entered  through  a  gate  from  the  street.  It  was  very 
quaint  and  “Early  American”  looking.  Mr.  Walter  Kirwan 
was  a  prominent  official  of  the  church  and  became  a  close 
friend  of  the  family. 

Hattie  was  married  in  the  parsonage  parlor  to  William 
Johnston  and  Eddie  was  bom  while  they  were  living  with  us. 

The  parsonage  in  Lansdowne  was  an  attractive  white  clap¬ 
board  in  a  setting  of  shrubbery  enclosed  by  a  boxwood  hedge 
fence  which  Pop  kept  beautifully  trimmed.  The  volunteer  fire 
department  was  next  door.  They  allowed  their  hedge  to  grow 
all  lengths  so  that  Pop  took  pity  on  it  and  trimmed  it,  too. 
There  was  a  porch  across  the  front  of  the  parsonage  with 
beautiful  rambler  roses  covering  each  end. 

It  was  here  while  in  Lansdowne  that  I  taught  a  Sunday 
School  class  of  boys  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age.  We  or¬ 
ganized  the  class  and  I  gave  each  of  them  a  gold  pin.  Boys  of 
that  age  are  a  handful  but  they  were  fine  youngsters  and  very 
much  interested  in  Sunday  School.  The  first  Sunday  of  each 
month  was  Missionary  Sunday.  These  boys  saved  up  during 
the  month  and  often  averaged  a  dollar  each  for  the  mission¬ 
ary  collection.  Month  after  month,  with  an  offering  $10  to 
$14,  we  carried  off  the  missionary  banner. 
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Woman’s  Suffrage  was  granted  and  my  first  vote  was  cast 
while  we  lived  at  Lansdowne. 

Bennett  Memorial  was  Papa’s  last  charge.  The  parsonage 
in  which  we  had  lived  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  (Pop  had 
had  this  charge  1898-1900)  was  sold  because  the  entire  neigh¬ 
borhood  was  taken  over  by  negroes.  A  parsonage  was  rented 
in  the  Belair  Road  section,  where  we  lived  for  one  year.  The 
man  from  whom  it  was  rented  was  buying  it  as  a  home  for  his 
bride  and  was  now  getting  married.  So  because  retirement 
for  Pop  would  not  be  too  far  in  the  future,  we  decided  to  buy 
a  home.  We  moved  in  on  Mother’s  birthday,  April  8,  1926. 

On  October  2  of  that  year,  all  the  children  were  at  home 
to  celebrate  the  37th  wedding  anniversary  of  our  parents.  Just 
eighteen  days  later  we  lost  our  Mother  suddenly  through 
death.  Two  and  one-half  years  later,  Pop  after  forty  years  in 
the  ministry,  retired  from  active  service.  He  joined  the  Quar¬ 
terly  Conference  of  Mt.  Vernon  Place  Church  and  Hattie, 
Wilmer  and  I  moved  our  membership  there,  too.  During  the 
next  three  years,  though  in  the  retired  relation,  he  was  not  in¬ 
active  but  had  one  hundred  preaching  engagements  before 
his  death  August  30,  1931. 

On  November  26,  1934  I  married  Winchester  Finnegan. 
We  had  met  at  the  Consolidated  Gas  Electric  Light  and 
Power  Co.  where  we  were  both  employed.  Our  honeymoon 
trip  was  spent  in  Atlantic  City  and  New  York  City  and  in 
the  years  that  followed  our  vacations  were  spent  at  either  one 
or  the  other.  Especially  in  New  York  there  was  always  some¬ 
thing  of  interest  to  do  and  see.  Our  married  life  was  only  in 
its  ninth  year  when  Win  died  suddenly,  February  2,  1943, 
after  an  illness  of  less  than  a  week.  However,  he  had  had  ex¬ 
tremely  high  bloodpressure  for  years  and  was  in  constant  care 
of  the  doctor.  He  (the  doctor)  had  led  us  to  believe  that  the 
hypertension  was  mostly  due  to  Win’s  excitable  temperment 
and  it  was  a  shock  when  he  ‘phoned  me  that  Win  should  be 
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sent  immediately  to  the  hospital  and  a  specialist  secured.  This 
was  done  but  it  was  too  late — he  lived  only  five  days. 

I  went  back  to  the  Consolidated  Gas  Electric  Light  and 
Power  Co.  to  work,  but  this  time  in  the  Transportation  De¬ 
partment.  After  being  there  a  while,  one  of  my  self-appointed 
tasks  was  to  arrange  for  a  birthday  cake  for  each  one  in  the 
three  offices  of  the  department.  This  has  become  a  tradition 
and  although  I  am  now  retired,  my  successor  is  continuing  the 
pleasant  custom. 

At  the  time  of  my  retirement,  August  31,  1960  (about 
17  years  and  four  months  after  my  return  to  the  company, 
now  called  “Baltimore  Gas  and  Electric  Company”)  I  was 
assistant  to  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  main  Transportation  De¬ 
partment  Office  with  the  title  of  Senior  Clerk.  Friends  in 
the  Company  gave  me  a  lovely  retirement  dinner  at  the 
Broadview  on  August  30,  1960,  and  gifts  of  a  sterling  silver 
bread  tray  and  a  black  leather  handbag. 

Two  vacations  in  my  later  years  stand  out  pleasurably  in 
my  memory — a  tour  of  Florida  soon  after  my  retirement  and 
a  trip  that  included  Niagara  Falls  several  years  prior  to  my 
retirement.  The  latter  is  the  most  memorable.  At  my  hotel  in 
Buffalo  (The  Sheraton)  I  hired  a  cab  whose  driver  was  also 
a  guide,  who  drove  me  to  Niagara  Falls  and  gave  me  a  per¬ 
sonally  conducted  tour,  all  points  on  both  the  American  and 
Canadian  sides  and  then  returned  me  to  my  hotel  in  Niagara. 
Often  my  anticipation  is  so  great  that  the  actual  is  a  disap¬ 
pointment,  but  not  Niagara  Falls!  It  was  a  gorgeous  Septem¬ 
ber  day.  The  beauty  and  majesty  of  the  Falls  and  the  thrill 
are  still  with  me!  After  another  day  at  Niagara  I  boarded  a 
New  York  Central  train  for  an  overnight  trip  and  arrived  in 
New  York  City  with  one  of  our  worst  hurricanes — Edna. 

Since  1928,  when  our  father  retired  from  the  active  minis¬ 
try,  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Place 
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Church  and  for  many  years  taught  in  the  Sunday  School. 
While  in  charge  of  the  Junior  Department  and  later  on  the 
Young  Intermediates,  we  annually  had  an  exhibition  to  which 
the  parents  and  friends  of  the  children  were  invited.  The  char¬ 
acter  of  the  exhibition  was  decided  by  the  lessons  being 
studied. 

To  name  a  few — 

I.  The  children  prepared  and  mailed  invitations  to  their 
parents  to  an  open  house  featuring  China.  Items  portraying 
customs  and  culture  of  China  were  displayed.  The  room  was 
elaborately  decorated  in  the  Chinese  theme.  The  children  in 
Chinese  costume,  explained  each  exhibit  to  their  guests. 
Chinese  fortune  cookies,  which  we  had  obtained  from  an  im¬ 
port  house  in  New  York  City,  were  given  the  guests  as  they 
departed.  This  was  held  an  hour  before  the  worship  service  on 
a  Sunday  morning. 

II.  When  in  1953,  all  of  Methodism  was  celebrating  the 
250th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  John  Wesley,  our  Juniors 
invited  their  parents  to  hear  the  Methodist  story  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon.  A  large  book  was  prepared  from  construction  pa¬ 
per.  This  book — “The  Methodist  Story” — contained  fourteen 
pages,  each  bearing  an  inscription  high-lighting  a  step  in  the 
Methodist  evolvement,  from  the  birth  of  the  little  boy,  John 
Wesley,  in  1703  to  the  Christmas  Conference  of  1783  in 
Baltimore,  Maryland.  The  book  was  placed  on  the  rostrum 
and  as  our  little  announcer  turned  each  page  and  read  the 
inscription,  the  Methodist  Story  was  told  in  word  and  song 
by  the  other  children.  The  refreshments  were  cookies  and  ice 
cream  and  the  Blessing  was  the  “John  Wesley  Grace.” 

III.  We  had  studied  missions  in  Pakistan  and  India.  At  this 
exhibition  for  the  parents,  we  had  a  simulated  broadcast  with 
microphone  and  announcer.  It  was  India  broadcasting  to 
America  with  the  children  in  costume  telling  how  the 
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Christian  missions  had  affected  their  lives.  The  refreshments 
were  items  of  food  similar  to  those  native  to  India. 

Each  year  on  the  last  Sunday  in  June  our  department  had 
an  annual  birthday  party  to  which  were  invited  all  of  the 
other  departments  of  the  Childrens’  Division.  There  was  one 
very  large  cake  bearing  the  “Happy  Birthday”  inscription  and 
a  number  of  smaller  cakes  so  that  there  was  plenty  to  go 
round.  There  were  cakes  iced  in  white  to  represent  the  winter 
birthdays,  in  pink  for  the  spring  birthdays  (Pink  spring  blos¬ 
soms),  yellow  for  summer  (the  hot  golden  sun)  and  chocolate 
(brown)  for  the  autumn  birthdays.  Of  course  there  was  ice 
cream,  too. 

I  am  now  active  in  “The  Woman’s  Society  of  Christian 
Service”  and  am  presently  chairman  of  one  of  the  five  Circles 
of  that  organization  in  our  church. 

In  my  community,  I  help  in  many  health  drives — this 
month  it  is  the  Heart  Fund. 


And  so  life  goes  on — 

“ Each  morning  sees  some  task  begun 
Each  evening  sees  it  close; 

Something  attempted,  something  done, 
Has  earned  a  night's  repose  ” 
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CHAPTER  III 


James  Harris  Sanner,  Sr. 

Born  in  the  Methodist  Parsonage  in  Libertytown ,  Md. 

July  14,  1894 

I  started  this  voyage  of  life  in  Libertytown,  Frederick  Co., 
Md.,  when  our  father  was  serving  the  Liberty  Circuit. 

There  was  a  very  close  friend  of  the  family,  James  Harris, 
who  operated  a  wholesale  grocery  store  at  Frederick,  Md.  It 
was  for  him  I  was  named.  He  always  remembered  me  each 
Christmas  with  a  gift  of  $10.00.  Upon  his  death  he  left  me 
$500.00.  During  my  youth  this  $10.00  gift  would  buy  a  suit 
of  clothes  for  me  and  each  of  my  brothers. 

My  first  memory  is  of  an  occurrence  some  five  years  later, 
and  it  is  a  record  of  a  childish  heartbreak.  We  were  living 
at  616  W.  Barre  St.,  Baltimore,  the  parsonage  of  the  Bennett 
Memorial  church.  I  was  the  proud  possessor  of  an  Ingersol 
watch.  I  noticed  it  was  getting  smudged  from  my  constant 
handling  so  decided  to  restore  it  to  its  original  brightness. 
To  my  sorrow  I  discovered  that  while  a  dip  in  the  bathtub 
was  the  approved  method  of  removing  grime  from  little  boys, 
it  just  wasn’t  successful  with  Ingersols.  My  precious  watch 
was  ruined! 

From  our  three  years  in  Aberdeen  I  have  several  outstand¬ 
ing  memories.  It  was  here  that  I  started  to  school  and  on  my 
first  day  decided  to  survey  the  various  rooms  in  the  school- 
house.  When  I  looked  into  the  Principal’s  room  she  had  one 
of  the  boys  prone  on  a  bench  and  was  holding  him  there  by 
her  own  weight  as  she  applied  the  ruler.  Later  when  I  was 
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telling  mother  of  my  day’s  experiences  I  said  “I  don’t  ever 
want  to  be  in  Miss  Rosa  Brown’s  room;  she  sits  on  boys.” 

One  day  Mother  was  puzzled  that  she  was  unable  to  locate 
the  pokers  for  the  dining-room  and  kitchen  stoves.  Eventually 
I  came  forward  and  shame-facedly  admitted  that  I  knew 
where  they  were.  I  had  fastened  them  as  runners  to  my  sled 
which  I  had  built  from  store  boxes. 

Two  other  memories  of  our  sojourn  in  Aberdeen  are — 
seeing  fire  engines  from  northern  cities  pass  through  our 
town  on  their  way  to  Baltimore  to  help  fight  the  great  fire 
raging  there,  and,  seeing  our  neighbor  shoot  a  wild  turkey. 

The  parsonage  in  Parkton  had  quite  a  bit  of  ground  and 
we  temporarily  removed  the  fences  during  the  snowy  winters 
to  provide  long  thrilling  sled-rides.  Wonderful  memories! 

The  cow  we  had  while  here  was  my  special  charge.  One 
morning  when  I  went  to  the  barn  I  failed  to  see  her  and  in  a 
panic,  after  calling  to  Mother  that  she  had  wandered  away, 
rushed  off  to  search  the  countryside.  All  day  long,  with  sink¬ 
ing  heart,  I  failed  to  find  her  and  it  wasn’t  until  late  in  the 
afternoon  that  Pop  located  me  to  tell  me  that  she  had  not 
wandered  away  at  all — the  reason  I  had  not  seen  her  was 
that  she  was  lying  down  in  her  stall! 

From  our  stay  in  Dickeyville  I  have  a  vivid  memory  of  a 
particular  day  at  school.  At  day’s  end  Mr.  Spurrier  the  Prin¬ 
cipal,  dismissed  the  girls  but  had  all  of  the  boys  remain. 
Then  directing  our  attention  to  the  walls  of  the  boy’s  wash¬ 
room  which  were  well  covered  with  names  and  initials,  he 
said: 

“Fools  names  like  their  faces 
Are  always  seen  in  public  places” 

I  loved  to  ride  our  horse  “Lottie.”  She  was  a  beautiful  high- 
spirited  bay,  and  our  neighbor  “Mr.  Waidmer”  said  that  I 
“ rode  like  an  Indian .”  One  day  returning  from  a  ride  I  tried 
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to  head  her  into  our  driveway  but  Lottie  had  other  ideas. 
Throwing  up  her  heels  she  tossed  me  onto  the  ground.  That 
was  my  last  ride  with  her.  Pop  was  so  upset  (he  said  I  could 
have  been  killed)  that  he  immediately  took  her  to  our  nearby 
grocery  man,  Mr.  Muth,  and  sold  her  to  him.  Mr.  Muth  had 
for  some  time  been  seeking  unsuccessfully  to  buy  her  but 
Lottie’s  escapade  changed  Pop’s  former  decision. 

Our  next  home  was  in  Sykesville.  A  branch  of  the  Patapsco 
river  runs  through  the  town  and  I  became  quite  a  fisherman 
and  hunter  of  bullfrogs.  I  prepared  them  for  cooking,  Mother 
fried  them  and  Pop,  in  particular,  enjoyed  eating  the  succu¬ 
lent  frog  legs. 

It  was  while  living  here  that  Roberts  and  I  tried  out  our 
marksmanship  with  “Mother’s  pistol.”  Some  years  before 
when  Pop  was  serving  the  “South  River  Circuit,”  Mother 
would  sometimes  drive  to  Annapolis  for  shopping.  It  was 
necessary  to  drive  through  Camp  Parole,  a  negro  settlement, 
and  one  of  our  church  members,  a  Capt.  Duckett,  presented 
her  with  a  pearl-handled  pistol  for  protection.  I’ve  heard 
Mother  laugh  as  she  recalled  that  she  was  more  afraid  of  the 
pistol  than  she  was  of  the  negroes.  Well,  Roberts  fired  at  the 
target  without  success.  He  moved  closer  and  fired  again — 
same  result.  He  made  half  a  dozen  tries,  each  time  moving 
closer  until  he  held  the  pistol  flat  against  the  target.  When 
he  fired  again  the  pistol  exploded.  The  barrel  of  the  pistol 
was  plugged  solid  with  the  bullets  he  had  been  firing!  But 
don’t  discount  a  boy’s  ingenuity.  I  bored  through  the  clogged 
bullets  and  we  were  soon  again  firing  at  the  target. 

On  the  last  night  before  we  moved  from  Sykesville  to  the 
new  parsonage  at  McKendree,  a  fire  that  started  in  our  next 
door  neighbor’s  slaughter  house  burned  the  parsonage  wood¬ 
shed  that  contained  a  large  pile  of  cord  wood  which  I  had 
sawed  and  split  ready  for  use.  All  that  effort  went  up  in  smoke 
and  not  in  the  process  of  warming  our  home,  either! 
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The  McKendree  parsonage  was  in  the  open  country  and 
I  would  ride  on  horse-back  through  the  snow  to  the  post-office 
located  in  Selby’s  Mill. 

The  school-house,  a  one-room  school,  housing  grades  first 
through  eighth,  was  a  2y2  mile  walk  from  home.  Roberts  was 
not  too  strong  so  Pop  bought  him  extra  heavy  galoshes.  On 
one  snowy  day  they  made  him  so  tired  that  he  took  them  off 
and  waded  through  the  snow  with  the  galoshes  in  his  arms. 
Years  later  I  tried  to  locate  that  school-house  when  driving 
through  the  country  but  it  wasn’t  until  fifty  years  after  I  at¬ 
tended  classes  there,  that  I  was  able  to  conclusively  identify 
the  spot.  This  was  because  the  schoolhouse  had  burned  down 
and  a  dwelling  had  been  built  on  it’s  location.  But  my  spotting 
of  the  location  had  been  correct,  even  after  fifty  years. 

Our  next  home  was  Brunswick.  Guy  Fellers  (the  boy  next 
door)  and  I  build  a  flat-bottom  boat,  10  feet  long  with  two 
sets  of  oars.  We  would  row  up  the  C.  &  O.  canal,  spend  a  day 
in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  then  pole  back  home  through 
the  rapids  of  the  Potomac  river. 

Carp  fishing  was  a  sport  on  the  Potomac  river.  The  fishing 
was  done  at  night  by  the  help  of  an  oil  lantern.  One  day  Guy 
and  I  saw  a  huge  carp  and  we  guided  Mr.  Sigafoose  (a  neigh¬ 
bor  whose  hobby  was  fishing)  to  the  location.  Mr.  Sigafoose 
and  I  captured  the  giant  fish.  Result:  some  delicious  fresh 
fish  meals. 

Two  of  the  summers  while  living  in  Brunswick,  I  spent  on 
Mr.  Hirshner’s  farm  in  Baltimore  County.  We  would  pick 
potatoes  and  haul  them  to  New  Freedom.  On  one  memorable 
occasion,  when  driving  down  hill,  the  load  slipped  forward 
frightening  the  horses  who  started  a  wild  run.  I  was  riding  the 
saddle-horse  and  through  control  of  this  horse  managed  to 
control  the  whole  4-horse  team  and  avert  a  bad  accident.  Mr. 
Hirshner  was  not  given  to  spending  money  in  town  on 
'luxuries”  but  he  quietly  let  me  know  that  he  appreciated 
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my  quick  successful  action  and  took  me  to  an  ice  cream  store 
where  he  treated  me  to  a  whole  pint  of  ice  cream. 

I  loved  the  country  so  I  also  spent  some  time  on  Mr. 
Seitz’s  farm,  working  with  the  threshing  outfit.  We  were  up 
at  4:00  a.m.  and  breakfasted  at  6:00  a.m.  on  fried  eggs, 
fried  ham  and  potatoes.  We  were  served  a  banquet  dinner  at 
noon  and  one  night  for  supper  we  had  baked  ground  hog 
which  the  dogs  and  I  had  caught.  Both  Mr.  Hishner  and  Mr. 
Seitz  were  members  of  former  pastorates  of  Pop’s. 

In  1912  we  moved  back  to  Baltimore,  the  church — Memo¬ 
rial.  On  my  first  night  there  I  met  Rosetta  Keen,  who  was  in¬ 
troduced  to  me  by  her  sister  Ella.  Five  years  later,  on  Octo¬ 
ber  20,  1917,  Rosetta  and  I  were  married  in  Memorial 
Church,  my  father  officiating.  She  has  been  my  fife  and  in¬ 
spiration  now  for  almost  fifty  years. 

In  1914  I  was  employed  by  Burrough  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.  as 
a  clerk.  After  48  years  there,  through  many  duties  up  to 
Office  Manager,  Purchasing  Agent  and  financial  duties,  am 
now  thinking  of  being  turned  out  to  pasture  on  a  little  corner 
of  Harris,  Jr.’s  150-acre  dairy  farm.  Rosetta  and  I  will  prob¬ 
ably  raise  chickens,  eggs,  etc. 

We  have  four  children: 

Harris,  Jr.  married  Marie  Kraus.  They  have  three  children 
Eileen,  David  and  Linda. 

Ruth  and  her  husband,  Paul  Trager  have  one  child,  Steven. 

Nancy  married  Neil  Klinglehofer.  Their  children  are  Diane, 
Neil,  Jr.,  Joanne,  Larry  and  Eddie. 

Our  baby,  Patricia,  is  married  to  Gary  Rumbaugh.  They 
have  one  child,  Todd. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


George  Roberts  Sanner 
Born  August  28,  1897 

In  Methodist  Parsonage  at  Davidsonville,  Maryland 

I  joined  the  Sanner  clan  at  Davidsonville,  Maryland, 
August  28,  1897.  Our  maid  put  my  feet  in  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  when  I  was  only  a  few  weeks  old.  The  water  must  have 
entered  my  blood  for  I  have  been  fond  of  the  water  ever  since. 

At  Parkton,  Harris  and  I  slept  in  the  back  room  over  the 
kitchen.  Hattie,  on  the  roof  of  the  back  porch,  grabbed  me 
through  the  window  as  I  was  preparing  for  bed.  I  called 
“Mama  come  quick,  something's  got  me 
but  I  think  it's  Hattie ” 

Wilmer  had  a  cat  for  a  pet  while  we  lived  here  that  he 
called  “Tommy  my  son.” 

It  was  here  one  evening  when  we  were  gathered  about 
the  dinner  table  Hattie  was  making  fun  of  Mother’s  corset. 
She  had  told  the  rest  of  us  about  it  with  orders  that  at  a  signal 
from  her  we  were  all  to  laugh  at  Mother.  At  the  signal,  none 
of  us  joined  in  and  Hattie  turned  to  Wilmer  (quite  a  little 
fellow)  and  said,  “Come  on,  Wilmer.”  With  the  utmost  dis¬ 
dain  Wilmer  replied  “That  is  something  1  wouldn't  do  ” 

I  recall  the  hail  stones  so  large  that  Mother’s  arms  were 
covered  with  welts  when  she  closed  the  shutters.  This  storm 
broke  all  the  stained  glass  windows  on  one  side  of  the  Park- 
ton  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

At  Dickeyville  our  neighbor’s  son,  John  Everhart,  stole  one 
of  his  father’s  cigars.  We  broke  it  in  half  and  he  and  I  each 
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smoked  a  part,  out  behind  a  shed.  We  were  very  sick  and 
crawled  into  the  house  where  Mrs.  Everhart  gave  each  of  us 
a  dose  of  salts.  My  other  outstanding  memory  of  our  life 
while  in  Dickeyville  was  the  wild  ride  our  horse  Lottie  gave 
us  in  the  Dayton  wagon  down  the  Woodlawn  hill. 

I  have  several  vivid  memories  of  Sykesville.  There  was  a 
spring  along  the  road  between  the  parsonage  and  the  main 
street  of  town.  Mother  used  to  send  us  there  to  “bring  water 
for  your  father”  Pop  seemed  to  have  an  unquenchable 
thirst.  I  know  now  that  it  was  a  sympton  of  his  diabetic  con¬ 
dition  which  the  doctor  diagnosed  about  a  year  later.  On  the 
night  that  Leisher’s  slaughter-house  burned  down,  we  watched 
the  fire  from  Belle’s  bedroom  window  until  Wilmer’s  eye 
lashes  were  singed  and  Papa  made  us  come  away.  We  had 
wonderful  picnics  along  the  creek  that  ran  near  the  town.  I 
learned  to  swim  there.  The  part  of  the  picnic  lunch  that  I  liked 
most  of  all  was  the  graham  crackers.  Five  children  required 
a  lot  of  milk  and  so  we  had  a  cow.  It  was  here  that  I  learned 
how  to  milk  a  cow.  Mr.  Cronister,  a  long-legged  painter  was 
a  would-be  beau  of  Hattie’s.  Early  in  the  morning  when  paint¬ 
ing  the  parsonage  he  always  found  it  necessary  to  paint  the 
window-frame  of  Hattie’s  room. 

The  winter  we  moved  to  McKendree  we  had  very  heavy 
snows,  and  I  was  given  heavy  boots  to  match.  There  was  a 
walk  of  several  miles  to  school  and  I  can  remember  resting 
on  a  fence  rail  with  Harris  and  Wilmer  calling  to  me  to  hurry 
up.  One  of  my  jobs  was  to  carry  in  the  fire-wood  and  Mother 
used  to  tell  me  I  was  “carrying  a  lazy-man’s  load” 

Shortly  after  our  move  to  the  Frederick  Avenue  parsonage 
of  the  Memorial  Church,  Wilmer  brought  a  crate  into  the 
house  which  he  said  he  found  in  front  of  Donnelly’s  “Calf.” 
The  peg-legged  barber  in  the  neighborhood  cut  our  hair  for 
fifteen  cents;  cornflakes  cost  five  cents  a  box. 
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On  one  never-to-be-forgotten  trip  down  the  bay  with  my 
sisters,  we  went  to  the  post  office  in  Annapolis  and  I  picked 
up  the  ink-well  to  examine  the  bottom.  Naturally  the  ink 
spilled  and  I  was  quickly  ushered  out  of  the  post  office  to  the 
tune  of  a  stiff  lecture  by  sister  Hattie. 

I  was  far  from  an  angel — one  day  Mother  took  me  in  the 
pantry  off  the  basement  kitchen  and  there  we  both  knelt  and 
Mother  prayed  audibly  for  me — my  most  vivid  memory  of 
our  wonderful  Mother. 

We  had  just  moved  to  Elkridge  from  Memorial.  Sitting  in 
Papa’s  swivel  chair  just  inside  the  front  door  of  the  parsonage, 
Wilmer  was  shouting  “Memorial  is  going  to  the  dogs”  just 
as  an  official  from  the  Elkridge  church  came  up  on  the  front 
porch.  * 

I  graduated  from  Baltimore  City  College,  worked  in  a  bank 
in  Baltimore,  graduated  from  Dickinson  Seminary,  attended 
Western  Maryland  College.  I  am  the  father  of  one  daughter, 
Hattie  Mackey,  and  three  sons,  George  Roberts,  III,  Harper 
Lenhart  and  Murray  Hill.  My  faithful  and  inspiring  wife, 
Lois  Louise  Leonard  Sanner,  a  graduate  of  University  of 
Iowa,  died  in  1956.  I  am  now  married  to  Vivan  Wolf  Zaff- 
aroni  Sanner,  mother  of  two  fine  children,  Sherry  Mae  and 
Thomas  Lee.  She  is  a  graduate  nurse. 

*  After  5  years  service,  increasing  the  membership  and  otherwise  bringing  Memorial 
Church  in  Baltimore  to  a  high  state  of  usefulness,  our  father  had  been  requested  to 
move  by  some  of  the  more  prominent  members  because  of  his  opposition  to  our  entry 
in  the  1st  World  War.  Upon  hearing  that  many  members  were  dissatisfied  with  the  new 
minister,  Wilmer  was  apparently  elated. 
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CHAPTER  V 


Wilmer  Mackey  Sanner 
Born  January  10 ,  1902 
Aberdeen ,  Maryland 

On  a  very  cold  snowy  night  in  January  1902, — specifically 
the  10th  day,  my  father  harnessed  his  horse  and  buggy  and 
travelled  several  miles  to  fetch  Doctor  Gorsuch  to  assist  my 
mother  in  the  delivery  of  her  fifth  child, — me.  My  first  name 
I  have  been  told  was  given  me  because  a  friend  of  my  mother 
had  lost  her  baby  whose  name  had  been  “Wilmer.” 

She  presented  me  with  a  silver  cup  on  which  my  name  was 
engraved.  My  second  name  “Mackey”  was  my  mother’s 
maiden  name.  The  place  of  this  very  common  event,  at  least 
to  every  one  except  the  immediate  family,  was  Aberdeen, 
Harford  County,  Maryland. 

My  parents  had  moved  to  Aberdeen  in  1901,  my  father 
having  been  assigned  to  the  “Harford  Circuit,”  consisting  of 
several  churches,  the  nearest  of  which  was  3  miles  and  known 
as  “Bush  Forest  Chapel”  which  is  the  second  oldest  (1769) 
Methodist  Meeting  House  in  America,  according  to  a  plaque 
now  placed  on  a  monument  at  the  ruins. 

The  house  in  which  I  was  bora  still  stands  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edwin  Martin  still  five  next  door. 

My  paternal  grandmother  died  at  the  age  of  82  in  the  year 
1904. 1  was  only  2  years  old  and  it  seems  I  was  very  much  at¬ 
tracted  to  the  shiny  handles  on  the  coffin.  My  mother  was 
very  much  embarrassed  keeping  me  away. 

My  father  was  transferred  to  Parkton  Circuit  in  1904. 
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At  Parkton  the  most  outstanding  memories  are  the  Black¬ 
smith  Shop  where  I  went  with  my  father  to  get  the  horse  shod; 
and — learning  to  tumble-down-the-hill, — “Head  over  tin 
cups ”  on  the  lawn  of  our  neighbor  who  had  several  terraces 
which  made  it  fun  to  tumble  down. 

In  1907  we  moved  to  Dickeyville,  Maryland.  My  father 
served  what  was  known  as  the  Summerfield  Circuit.  We  were 
forced  to  move  from  here  because  of  an  economic  depression, 
the  Mills  having  shut  down  and  the  people  were  unable  to 
support  a  minister  with  a  family. 

One  Sunday  night  on  our  way  to  church,  about  a  half-mile 
from  home,  our  horse  became  frightened  and  ran  like  mad 
for  quite  a  distance,  down  hill  and  up.  We  thought  every 
minute  the  Dayton  wagon  would  break  up  and  dump  the  en¬ 
tire  family  but  my  father  was  able  to  finally  bring  the  horse 
to  a  stop  and  no  one  was  hurt.  I  believe  we  children  enjoyed 
it,  but  I’m  sure  mother  and  father  did  not. 

Another  experience  I  had  with  horse  and  Dayton  wagon 
was  one  summer  our  father  took  us  children  “blackberrying,” 
and  left  Belle  to  hold  the  reins  and  look  after  me.  The  horse 
started  up  and  Belle  tried  to  stop  him,  but  she  had  dropped 
one  rein  and  pulled  on  the  other  which  caused  him  to  go 
around  in  circles  and  succeeded  in  breaking  up  the  wagon 
and  dumping  Belle  and  me  out.  In  the  excitement  I  was  not 
hurt  but  Belle  had  one  of  the  iron  supports  injure  her  side. 

In  1908  we  moved  to  Sykesville,  Carroll  County,  Mary¬ 
land,  to  what  was  known  as  the  Patapsco  Circuit  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  It  was  while  living  at  Sykesville 
that  our  family  bought  a  Talking  Machine,  “Victor,” — “His 
Masters  Voice  ”  A  Mrs.  Plummer  gave  my  father  $50.00  with 
which  to  purchase  it.  We  all  had  many  years  of  pleasure  from 
this  machine.  The  records  were  mostly  religious  or  classical, 
but  we  had  some  comic  records — such  as  “If  you  love  me,  you 
must  love  my  dog  Fido.”  There  were  eight  churches  which 
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my  father  had  to  serve.  He  divided  the  circuit,  putting  Rev. 
St.  Clair  Allen,  his  assistant  in  charge  of  Sykesville,  which 
was  made  a  station,  the  four  churches  in  Carroll  County  were 
designated  as  Patapsco  Circuit  and  he  retained  4  churches 
and  built  a  new  parsonage  (1909)  at  the  McKendree  Church 
in  Howard  County  on  the  Frederick  Pike,  which  was  located 
about  10  miles  west  of  Ellicott  City.  This  was  known  as  “St. 
James  Circuit.”  It  was  while  living  at  McKendree  that  I  first 
went  to  school.  My  two  brothers  and  I  had  to  walk  quite  a 
distance  across  fields  to  attend  a  one  room  school  with  its 
pot-bellied  stove. 

During  the  cold  winter  evenings  the  neighbor’s  children, 
the  Bittingers,  would  come  over  to  our  house  and  we  would 
all  sit  around  the  large  dinner  table  and  play  card  games: 
“Old  Maids”  and  the  Grain  Game  called  “Pit.”  This  was  a 
very  exciting  game  for  us  children. 

Once  again  we  moved,  this  time  to  Brunswick,  Maryland 
in  Frederick  County.  This  was  in  the  year  1910.  Brunswick 
was  a  railroad  town,  the  B.  &  O.  employing  most  all  the  able- 
bodied  men  living  there. 

It  was  here  that  I  started  my  first  commercial  venture.  My 
brother  Roberts  and  I  would  go  down  to  the  B.  &  O.  and  ob¬ 
tain  free  ice  which  was  given  to  anybody  who  went  for  it.  We 
then  set  up  a  stand  in  our  front  yard  and  sold  snow  balls. 
Mother  and  sisters  would  make  flavors  to  put  on  them.  The 
price  was  1^  and  2^  depending  upon  the  amount  of  flavoring. 

It  was  here  that  we  had  our  first  running  water  in  the  house, 
(since  I  joined  the  family)  consisting  of  one  cold  water  spigot 
in  the  kitchen, — it  was  wonderful.  It  was  here  that  the  tooth 
brushes  hung.  The  water  was  supplied  from  a  tank  owned  by 
the  B.  &  O.  located  on  what  was  known  as  “New  York  Hill.” 

In  Brunswick  I  had  many  boyhood  experiences.  One  day 
on  one  of  my  exploratory  trips,  I  visited  a  man  who  had 
charge  of  one  of  the  Railroad  Signal  Towers.  Entrance  to 
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the  tower  was  gained  by  climbing  a  ladder  on  the  large  cen¬ 
ter  post  which  supported  the  tower.  At  the  top  of  the  ladder 
was  a  trap  door  through  which  one  could  climb.  The  man 
explained  to  me  the  operation  of  the  various  switches  and 
levers  and  without  thinking  I  stepped  backward  and  fell 
through  the  open  trap  door.  The  next  thing  I  knew  I  was 
entering  my  home  and  went  to  bed  and  went  to  sleep.  I  had 
walked  home,  a  distance  of  at  least  a  mile,  while  in  a  dazed 
condition,  having  apparently  struck  my  head  on  the  rim  of 
the  opening  to  the  tower. 

It  was  in  Brunswick  that  I  found  a  Dollar  Bill — the  most 
money  I  had  ever  had  at  one  time.  I  was  so  vain  that  I  pinned 
it  on  the  lapel  of  my  coat  for  all  to  see.  To  show  the  power 
of  money  I  almost  immediately  received  an  offer  from  a 
female  to  be  my  girl  friend  (8  years  old). 

Brunswick  was  where  I  did  my  first  fishing  in  the  Potomac 
River  and  in  the  Canal — where  I  first  went  in  swimming  and 
always  had  trouble  buttoning  up  my  “drawer  body,”  with  the 
buttons  in  the  back.  We  always  went  in  the  nude  from  a  small 
Island  in  the  Potomac  River. 

The  river  was  so  shallow  we  could  wade  out  to  the  Island. 
Sometimes  we  would  “pole”  a  flat  bottomed  boat  across  the 
river  and  hunt  squirrels  on  the  Virginia  side.  One  time  a 
squirrel  went  into  a  knot  hole  at  the  base  of  a  tree  and  I 
reached  for  it.  I  was  bitten  on  the  little  finger  and  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  boy  with  me,  Guy  Fellers,  to  force  the  squirrel 
to  open  its  mouth  to  release  my  finger. 

It  was  during  one  of  these  trips  that  I  smoked  my  first 
“Com  Silk”  cigarette  and  was  told  by  the  other  boys  that  I 
smoked  better  than  my  brother  Roberts.  I  “grew”  two  feet 
taller  that  day. 

One  of  the  best  teachers  I  ever  had  was  in  the  second  grade 
in  the  Brunswick  school — Miss  Lily  Hedges  never  failed  to 
use  the  paddle  to  good  advantage.  She  was  a  large  red  haired 
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woman  with  glasses  on  a  cord, — nose  pincher  type  and  when 
she  laid  on  the  rod,  she  would  perspire  and  the  glasses  would 
fall  off.  She  was  a  dedicated  teacher  and  felt  her  responsibility 
to  her  students  to  see  that  they  learned, — and  she  was  suc¬ 
cessful. 

Since  school  was  quite  a  distance  from  home,  some  of  us 
boys,  including  Pete  Wrinkler  and  myself,  would  “hop  a 
freight”  and  ride  part  way. 

Another  highlight  in  my  life  in  Brunswick  was  my  rides 
on  a  Dump  Wagon,  which  carried  sand  from  an  island  in  the 
Potomac  River.  The  man,  whose  name  I  have  long  since  for¬ 
gotten,  had  a  bulldog  which  was  always  with  him  and  which 
looked  just  like  him.  He  allowed  me  to  hold  the  reins  while  he 
loaded  the  wagon  with  sand. 

Another  pleasant  memory  was  the  trips  on  the  Canal 
Boats.  A  group  of  boys  would  go  down  to  the  canal  lock  at 
Brunswick  and  ask  permission  of  the  boat  owner  to  go  to  the 
next  lock  which  was  Knoxville  and  then  return  on  another 
house  boat. 

The  Canal  Boats  travelled  the  canal  carrying  lumber  and 
materials  of  all  kind.  Usually  a  man  and  his  family  lived 
on  these  boats.  They  were  pulled  by  mules.  There  was  always 
an  extra  mule  kept  on  the  boats  so  that  a  fresh  one  would  be 
available  when  needed. 

Another  highlight  in  the  living  in  Brunswick  was  catching 
fish  in  nets  after  a  storm.  Handmade  nets  were  made  and  put 
on  two  poles  criss-crossed  from  corner  to  corner  and  one  long 
pole  from  the  center  and  this  net  was  used  to  catch  fish  at 
the  floodgates  which  allowed  the  water  to  flow  from  the 
canal  into  the  Potomac  River.  The  waters  in  those  days  was 
loaded  with  fish  of  all  kinds, — bass,  carp,  sunfish,  catfish,  etc. 

Yet  another  aspect  of  life  in  Brunswick  was  the  fact  that 
my  father  was  a  minister  and  was  constantly  called  upon  for 
all  sorts  of  things.  The  B.  &  O.  Railroad  maintained  an 
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Emergency  Hospital  in  the  YMCA  Building.  Here  father  was 
quite  frequently  called  upon  to  minister  to  the  dying. 

I  remember  upon  one  occasion  going  to  Weir’s  Funeral 
Parlor  with  my  father  to  identify  a  dead  man,  whose  head  had 
been  completely  severed  from  his  body  by  a  railroad  train. 

Hattie  was  very  popular  with  the  young  men  at  this  time. 
There  was  Henry  Bennett  from  Sykesville;  Grover  Stewart, 
who  played  a  slide  trombone  in  a  band  and  used  to  take  Hat¬ 
tie  in  his  buggy  to  dances.  And  there  was  a  young  man  named, 
Luther  Darr,  who  worked  in  a  general  store  in  Brunswick;  he 
was  very  generous  with  gifts.  He  not  only  brought  gifts  to 
Hattie,  but  to  each  member  of  the  family.  I  remember  one 
Christmas  when  he  gave  gloves  to  each  member  of  the  family. 

In  1912,  we  moved  to  Baltimore  my  father  having  been 
transferred  to  Memorial  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  located 
on  Frederick  Avenue  near  Mt.  Olivet  Cemetery. 

Since  the  parsonage  was  not  ready  for  us  to  move  into,  we 
were  invited  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  W.  Frizzell  to  spend 
several  weeks  at  their  farm  home  until  the  parsonage  was 
ready. 

My  father  had  known  the  Frizzells  for  many  years.  Mr. 
Frizzell  had  an  art  store  in  Baltimore,  selling  pictures  and 
picture  frames.  It  was  here  that  my  half  sister,  Bessie,  met 
Claude  Church,  who  later  became  her  husband. 

Here  I  attended  Public  School  #66  and  #61  located  on 
Old  Frederick  Road  about  one  mile  west  from  our  home 
which  was  located  at  3029  Frederick  Avenue,  opposite  Mt. 
Olivet  Cemetery.  Here  we  spent  five  years  and  made  many 
friends. 

It  was  a  custom  among  the  kids  of  that  day  when  a  new 
boy  came  to  a  school  he  had  to  be  hazed  a  bit, — I  was  no  ex¬ 
ception.  I  remember  I  was  made  to  go  through  a  line  of  about 
25  boys,  each  equipped  with  a  paddle,  none  of  whom  failed 
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to  get  in  a  good  lick  as  I  went  through.  Also  every  new  boy 
had  to  prove  his  prowess  by  having  a  fist  fight  with  the  school 
bully  or  some  boy  who  would  pick  a  fight  with  you.  If  you  put 
up  a  good  fight,  even  if  you  lost,  you  would  generally  be  ac¬ 
cepted.  1762949 

I  remember  one  time  that  Roberts,  myself  and  several 
other  boys  were  in  swimming  in  Gwynns  Falls  (before  it  be¬ 
came  contaminated)  and  one  of  the  boys  got  into  a  whirlpool 
and  could  not  get  out — his  head  was  spinning  around  like 
a  top.  Roberts  pulled  him  out  to  safety. 

During  our  stay  at  Memorial  Church,  the  First  World  War 
started  and  many  of  our  friends  joined  the  army— I  remember 
one  boy  in  particular,  Sherman  Sunderland,  who  was  the  first 
in  the  neighborhood  to  volunteer.  This  was  well  before  the 
United  States  had  declared  war  and  my  father  was  very  much 
opposed  to  enrollment.  So  when  a  group  of  the  church  mem¬ 
bers  wanted  to  have  a  mass  meeting  in  church  honoring 
Sherman’s  enlistment,  my  father  would  not  allow  it,  so  a 
meeting  was  held  on  the  church  steps  and  lawn.  Several 
years  later  when  Sherman  returned  home  he  had  been  gassed 
and  was  sent  out  to  the  Middle  West  for  treatment. 

During  our  stay  in  Baltimore  I  sold  newspapers  on  the 
streetcars,  salvaged  junk  of  all  kinds — old  rubber,  iron,  brass 
and  old  magazines  and  newspapers — and  took  it  up  to  Silver¬ 
man’s  Junk  Yard.  This,  of  course,  was  done  after  school  and 
during  summer  months. 

During  the  last  two  years  I  was  employed  by  the  church 
as  janitor  at  $15.00  a  month.  I  cleaned  the  church  and  Sun¬ 
day  School  Room,  fired  the  furnace  and  two  stoves.  I  opened 
and  closed  the  church  and  other  rooms  whenever  there  were 
meetings, — which  was  quite  frequent.  This  way  I  was  able  to 
buy  all  my  clothes. 

My  father’s  salary  at  this  tme  was  $1,000  a  year  ($19.23 
weekly). 
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During  this  period  I  took  up  the  game  of  Tennis,  which  I 
played  consistently  for  about  five  years. 

I  also  learned  to  ride  a  bicycle  which  had  originally  be¬ 
longed  to  my  father. 

While  living  on  Frederick  Avenue  in  Baltimore  I  became 
acquainted  with  a  Chinese  laundryman  Horn  Hop.  We  enter¬ 
tained  him  at  Sunday  dinner  and  he  in  return  took  me  and 
my  father  to  the  “Little  Peking  Restaurant”  where  we  enjoyed 
many  exotic  food  courses. 

I  also  made  some  money  delivering  laundry  for  Horn  Hop. 
I  remember  one  elderly  couple  I  delivered  laundry  to  who 
always  gave  me  a  piece  of  cake  and  at  Christmas  time  offered 
me  a  drink  of  wine,  which  I  declined. 

Boys  in  my  day  (say  1914)  were  very  much  like  boys  to¬ 
day  (1962).  We  had  our  “gangs”  to  which  we  belonged,  and 
there  always  was  a  “ringleader”  who  the  rest  would  follow. 
The  Police  just  didn’t  catch  us.  On  one  occasion,  the  “Skull- 
town”  gang  to  which  my  brother  Roberts  and  I  belonged  met 
with  a  rival  gang  and  we  took  their  leader,  Carl  Sohn,  and 
were  about  to  hang  him  to  a  tree.  The  rope  was  around  his 
neck,  when  Roberts  rescued  him. 

Late  in  1916,  due  to  a  request  by  several  of  our  friends  (?) 
who  were  officials  of  Memorial  Church,  including  James 
Frizzell  and  Victor  Brown,  my  father  was  transferred  to  Elk- 
ridge,  Maryland,  to  be  in  charge  of  Melville  Methodist 
Church. 

We  moved  to  Elkridge  in  1917. 

Since  I  had  not  finished  my  school  year,  I  continued  to  go 
back  and  forth  each  day  on  my  bicycle,  weather  permitting, 
otherwise  I  would  walk  to  Patapsco  Railroad  Station  on  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad  or  go  by  B.  &  O.  to  Camden  Station  and 
then  on  street  car.  This  latter  method  was  too  expensive, — so 
I  used  the  bicycle  as  much  as  possible. 
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In  September  1917  I  entered  Baltimore  City  College  and 
after  three  years  and  two  sessions  of  summer  school,  I  grad¬ 
uated  in  June  1920.  I  was  just  an  average  student,  not 
excelling  in  any  particular  subject. 

I  did  compete  in  Tennis,  going  to  semi-finals  in  1919. 

It  was  in  Elkridge,  Howard  County,  Maryland  that  I  met 
my  future  wife,  Anne  Averil  Earp.  She  was  active  in  the 
Church  Sunday  School  and  Ep worth  League.  It  was  during 
these  occasions  that  I  became  acquainted  with  Annie  Averil 
(she  later  changed  her  name  to  “Avie”). 

In  1917,  Lester  Earp,  Frank  Carter  and  myself  had  formed 
a  close  friendship  and  finally  started  a  club  (just  the  three  of 
us)  called  “F  &  A”  “For  what’s  good  and  against  what’s  evil.” 
The  club  did  not  grow.  We  collected  dues  and  took  a  few  ex¬ 
cursions  together, — that  was  all. 

Frank  and  I  started  a  bicycle  repairing  business  and  offered 
to  let  Lester  join  in  the  enterprise,  but  he  was  not  interested. 
We  obtained  a  Trader’s  License  from  Howard  County  and 
bought  and  sold  used  bicycles,  and  sold  some  ammunition. 
We  operated  from  a  shed  in  the  Carter  back  yard.  We  were 
very  successful  in  a  small  way, — so  much  so  that  we  decided 
to  advertise  and  accordingly  we  purchased  a  small  foot  op¬ 
erated  Printing  Press  (7  x  11)  together  with  necessary  type 
and  equipment.  It  cost  $75.00. 

The  bicycle  business  did  not  grow  but  orders  for  printing 
did.  As  a  result  of  success  in  printing  orders,  we  sold  the 
bicycle  shop  to  Frank’s  brother,  sold  our  small  printing  plant 
and  purchased  a  larger  plant  for  $750.00  from  Thomas  L. 
Hemmick.  Frank  and  I  borrowed  $200.00  from  Vergie 
Eberhard  to  make  the  down  payment. 

We  opened  a  printing  establishment  in  the  summer  of 
1920  at  Frederick  Avenue,  in  the  front  room,  which  is  where 
Mr.  Hemmick  had  operated  the  plant.  We  called  it  “Para¬ 
mount  Press.”  Equipment  consisted  of  three  power  presses, 
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paper  cutter,  considerable  type  and  small  supply  of  paper 
stock.  Frank  tried  to  set  type  but  soon  gave  up  and  sold  his 
interest  to  me.  We  repaid  the  loan  to  Vergie  Eberhard.  It  was 
not  long  after  this  that  Frank  and  Vergie  were  married. 

I  operated  Paramount  Press  by  myself  for  some  time, — it 
was  tough  going  with  little  capital. 

During  fall  of  1921,  I  received  an  offer  of  a  position  as 
Compositor  with  the  Industrial  Printing  Co.  at  $38.00  per 
week.  I  was  19  years  old.  I  put  “Paramount  Press”  in  storage 
at  Jarboe  Warehouse  in  Irvington,  because  I  thought  the  job 
with  Industrial  Printing  Company  might  be  temporary.  The 
work  at  Industrial  Printing  Company  proved  very  satisfactory 
and  I  was  able  to  sell  my  printing  equipment  and  purchased 
my  first  automobile,  an  Oldsmobile. 

In  the  meanwhile  in  1919  my  father  had  been  transferred 
to  a  very  fine  old  church  in  Baltimore,  the  Columbia  Avenue 
M.  E.  Church.  Here  I  first  played  a  pipe  organ.  Upon  one 
occasion  I  was  playing  the  church  organ  at  midnight  and 
two  elderly  ladies  who  lived  on  the  west  side  of  the  church, 
called  the  police  about  “strange  sounds”  coming  from  the 
church.  We  heard  about  it  the  next  day,  the  “strange  sounds” 
having  already  stopped  when  the  police  arrived.  I  am  sure 
the  police  were  convinced  the  old  ladies  were  imagining 
things. 

I  was  going  to  Baltimore  City  College  at  this  time  and  had 
been  taken  into  a  Greek  letter  fraternity  called  “Gamma  Beta 
Omicron  Omega.”  On  several  occasions  we  had  our  initiations 
in  one  of  the  Columbia  Avenue  Church  school  rooms  which 
made  the  occasions  very  impressive. 

It  was  on  the  second  floor  in  the  parsonage  in  the  back 
room  that  I  had  the  printing  press,  mentioned  previously. 

On  one  occasion  we  had  an  order  for  a  program  for  “Elk- 
ridge  Day.”  It  was  necessary  to  work  all  night  to  make  deliv¬ 
ery  in  time.  Since  I  could  only  print  one  page  at  a  time  and 
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there  was  eight  pages,  it  was  quite  a  job.  I  had  to  set  one  page 
and  print  it,  distribute  the  type  and  set  the  next  page  and  so 
on  until  all  eight  pages  were  done. 

I  also  learned  to  play  my  father’s  autoharp  here.  I  liked  to 
play  in  my  room  late  at  night  after  finishing  my  homework. 
This  no  doubt  was  quite  annoying  to  my  sister  Hattie  and  her 
husband  who  had  the  next  room  to  mine,  although  they  never 
complained. 

In  1922  my  father  was  transferred  from  Columbia  Avenue 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  to  Lansdowne  M.  E.  Church. 
There  was  no  parsonage,  so  we  lived  in  an  apartment  until 
the  church  could  provide  a  house  near  the  church.  This  they 
did  within  the  year. 

Annie  Averil  and  I  were  married  July  28,  1924.  Our 
honeymoon  was  by  automobile.  I  had  just  purchased  a  Hud¬ 
son  Coach  with  balloon  tires,  which  was  something  new  on 
the  market.  Our  itinerary  was  as  follows:  First  stop  was  at 
the  Dupont  Hotel  in  Wilmington,  Delaware.  Next  day  we 
went  on  to  Atlantic  City  where  we  stayed  at  the  Traymore 
Hotel  for  several  days.  Next  we  drove  on  to  New  York  City 
to  see  the  sights.  We  then  travelled  to  Niagara  Falls,  New 
York.  We  stayed  at  a  small  exclusive  hotel  called  “The  Gray 
Goose  Inn.”  It  was  very  close  to  the  American  Falls.  We  were 
gone  for  two  weeks  and  returned  to  Elkridge  to  the  home  of 
my  wife’s  parents  where  we  lived  for  six  months.  We  then 
moved  to  an  apartment  in  Baltimore  at  1623  Rockrose  Ave¬ 
nue,  second  floor  apartment,  $35.00  a  month.  My  wife  paid 
first  month’s  rent.  At  this  time  I  worked  for  the  Gas  and 
Electric  Co.,  as  supervisor  of  the  Printing  Department.  I 
spent  nearly  four  years  with  the  Gas  Company.  I  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  Mr.  William  Schmidt  who  was  the  secretary  of  the 
Company  at  that  time.  It  was  necessary  to  get  the  approval 
of  Mr.  Charles  M.  Cohn,  who  was  Vice  President,  in  order 
to  give  me  this  position,  since  my  sister  Belle  was  employed  by 
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the  Company.  The  Company  has  a  rule  that  relatives  could 
not  work  for  the  company  without  special  approval  by  man¬ 
agement. 

Our  first  child,  Avie  May,  was  bom  while  we  lived  on 
Rockrose  Avenue.  She  was  bom  at  St.  Agnes  Hospital. 

We  moved  to  5903  Garrison  Avenue.  Here  we  again  had  a 
small  second  floor  apartment.  While  living  here  I  had  an  at¬ 
tack  of  “Jaundice.”  Dr.  George  Sybert  attended  me  and  I  was 
quickly  cured. 

We  did  not  live  on  Garrison  Avenue  very  long.  We  were 
asked  to  move  by  the  owner  after  we  complained  about  not 
having  heat.  It  seems  the  owner,  who  lived  on  the  first  floor, 
went  away  without  making  any  provision  for  heat.  The 
plumbing  in  the  bathroom  sprung  a  leak  and  I  was  accused  of 
running  the  tub  over  when  bathing.  The  ceiling  below  was 
ruined.  This  is  probably  what  brought  the  matter  to  a  head 
and  we  were  asked  to  move. 

Our  second  daughter,  Edith  Lee,  was  born  at  Bon  Secours 
Hospital  while  we  lived  on  Garrison  Avenue. 

We  next  “purchased”  a  house  in  the  middle  of  a  block  at 
1611  Thomas  Avenue.  After  living  there  about  two  years  we 
had  the  title  searched  and  our  lawyer,  Mr.  Peter  Peck,  found 
it  faulty.  Upon  advice  from  Mr.  Peck,  we  stayed  on  at  1611 
Thomas  Avenue  until  we  used  up  our  equity  in  the  property 
at  the  rate  of  rent  being  paid  for  similar  property  in  the 
neighborhood.  After  about  two  years  we  turned  in  our  key 
and  moved  to  a  rented  house  at  2104  Park  Avenue  near 
Druid  Hill  Park.  Our  third  child,  Wilmer  Mackey,  II,  was 
bom  at  Bon  Secours  Hospital  while  we  were  living  on 
Thomas  Avenue. 

In  August  of  1929,  we  sold  some  shares  of  stock  which  we 
had  purchased  and  used  it  with  our  old  Hudson  Coach  and 
purchased  our  first  Packard  Car.  If  we  had  not  sold  the  stock, 
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we  would  have  lost  it  all.  The  Stock  Market  Crash  occurred 
on  October  20,  1929  and  the  stock  was  a  total  loss. 

It  was  about  this  time  we  purchased  our  first  Radio,  an 
RCA  #18,  for  $149.00,  also  we  purchased  our  set  of  Ency¬ 
clopaedia  Britannica,  since  our  children  were  beginning  to  ask 
questions  which  were  hard  to  answer. 

We  lived  on  Park  Avenue  for  several  years  and  we  all  en¬ 
joyed  going  to  Druid  Hill  Park  for  outings. 

We  next  moved  to  the  Bateman  Apartments  from  Park 
Avenue.  It  was  while  living  at  the  Bateman  apartment  that 
Avie  May  was  pushed  off  a  sled  while  coasting  and  broke  off 
one  of  her  front  teeth. 

From  Bateman  Apartments  we  moved  to  Edmondson  Ave¬ 
nue  near  Rolling  Road  in  Catonsville.  It  was  a  semi-detached 
house,  owned  by  Mrs.  Holland.  While  living  here  we  pur¬ 
chased  a  small  farm  in  Howard  County  consisting  of  73  acres. 
This  was  in  the  summer  of  1933. 

This  year  Anne  Averil  and  I  went  to  the  Chicago  World’s 
Fair.  Mickey,  my  wife’s  sister,  kept  the  three  children  at  the 
farm  while  we  were  away.  We  had  engaged  William  Kelly,  a 
colored  man  who  owned  a  home  adjoining  the  farm,  to  do  any 
necessary  work  and  keep  a  general  lookout  while  we  were 
away.  At  this  time  we  only  lived  on  the  farm  on  week  ends 
and  holidays.  We  continued  to  maintain  our  home  in  Catons¬ 
ville  until  we  did  some  improvements  on  the  log  cabin,  which 
was  the  only  building  on  the  property. 

We  finally  moved  to  the  farm  after  the  installation  of  elec¬ 
tricity.  We  had  Louis  Hook  install  a  bath  room  and  install  a 
pipeline  to  a  spring,  putting  in  a  pump  to  supply  water  to  the 
old  log  house.  We  named  the  farm  “Wilavilee,”  which  was  a 
combination  of  a  part  of  our  first  names. 

We  all  enjoyed  the  farm  for  many  years,  raising  crops, 
wheat,  hogs,  chickens,  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle  and  Horses.  I 
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believe  the  children  will  long  remember  their  childhood  ex¬ 
periences  on  the  farm,  sleigh  riding,  swimming,  and  horseback 
riding. 

We  had  the  children  registered  in  the  Clarksville  Public 
School.  Mr.  Max  Smith  was  the  Principal.  All  three  of  our 
children  graduated  from  High  School  at  Clarksville. 

In  1938  we  all  went  to  the  New  York  World’s  Fair.  Mickey 
went  with  us.  We  had  rooms  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel, 
opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  station. 

Our  daughter  Avie  May  bom  January  23,  1925,  graduated 
from  High  School  in  1942  and  after  working  several  years 
decided  to  go  to  Duke  University  from  where  she  was  gradu¬ 
ated  in  1950.  Here  she  met  her  future  husband,  Gerald 
Rowden  Blount,  whom  she  married  in  June  1951.  The  Cere¬ 
mony  was  performed  at  Catonsville  Methodist  Church.  We 
had  a  reception  for  the  newly  weds  at  Candle  Light  Lodge 
near  Catonsville.  They  have  one  daughter  Cynthia  Dawn 
Blount,  born  April  22,  1961  at  St.  Lukes  Hospital  in  San 
Francisco,  California. 

Our  daughter  Edith  Lee  born  September  5,  1926,  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Clarksville  High  School  in  1945  and  she  entered 
Western  Maryland  College  the  same  year  that  Avie  May  went 
to  Duke  and  also  graduated  in  1950.  She  married  a  local  boy, 
Howard  De Wilton  Parlette,  whom  she  had  met  at  Clarksville 
School.  They  have  three  children,  David  Craig  born  Novem¬ 
ber  20,  1954;  Peter  Anthony  bom  November  1,  1957  and 
Paul  Wilmer,  born  January  22,  1961.  All  three  children  were 
born  at  the  Montgomery  County  General  Hospital. 

Our  son,  Wilmer,  II,  born  March  30,  1930  graduated  from 
Clarksville  High  School.  He  soon  entered  the  Navy  and  served 
his  stint  on  a  Destroyer,  the  U.S.S.  Braine  #630.  He  was 
married  to  Lily  Affeldt  of  Howard  County  on  July  31,  1960. 
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On  March  7,  1945,  I  started  my  own  printing  brokerage 
firm,  after  having  been  employed  by  The  Mutual  Press,  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Barton  Gillet  Company,  in  the  year  1927, 
making  approximately  18  years.  A  good  friend,  Thomas 
Bond,  allowed  us  to  use  his  office  and  equipment  for  $15.00 
a  month.  I  employed  Hazel  Cromwell  to  take  care  of  the 
office  work  and  now  after  17  years  of  faithful  service  she  is 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  corporation.  Edward  Riemer  had 
agreed  to  come  with  me,  but  was  offered  much  more  money  to 
stay  with  Barton  and  I  released  him  from  his  promise. 

I  had  been  encouraged  to  strike  out  on  my  own  by  such 
people  as  John  J.  Nagle,  President  of  the  Crown  Cork  &  Seal 
Co.,  Inc.  and  LeRoy  A.  Wilbur,  Partner  of  the  firm  of  Stein 
Bros.  &  Boyce  and  Archibald  Dewdney  of  Lybrand,  Ross 
Bros.  &  Montgomery. 

After  17  years  of  operation  the  W.  M.  Sanner  Company  is 
still  in  operation  and  making  for  us  a  comfortable  living. 

In  1955  we  started  a  Sporting  Goods  Store  in  Catonsville, 
with  Wilmer  II,  repairing  bicycles,  etc.  He  is  learning  Gun¬ 
smith  work  and  seems  to  do  this  type  of  work  well. 

Late  in  1961,  we  realized  a  small  independent  shop  would 
not  prosper,  due  to  the  increase  of  “Discount  Stores”  and 
general  revolution  taking  place  in  merchandising.  Plans  were 
made  to  liquidate,  which  we  did  in  summer  of  1962. 

In  May  1953  I  was  appointed  to  the  Howard  County  Plan¬ 
ning  Commission  and  was  elected  Chairman  by  its  members. 
I  have  served  in  that  capacity  up  to  the  present  time  and  have 
just  been  re-appointed  by  the  County  Commissioners  to  an¬ 
other  5  year  term,  ending  in  1967. 

In  1953,  with  Leo  Butler,  Walter  Henley,  Jerry  Balderson, 
Charles  Toomey  and  myself,  the  Grand  Jurors  Association  of 
Howard  County  was  formed.  I  was  named  its  first  President, 
with  Leo  Butler  1st  Vice  President. 
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I  have  recently  completed  a  genealogy  record  of  my  wife’s 
family,  the  Earps.  It  was  printed  in  memory  of  Samuel  New¬ 
ton  Earp  my  father-in-law,  and  in  honor  of  Annie  Olivia 
Earp,  my  mother-in-law,  who  celebrated  her  90th  birthday 
last  February  22,  1962. 

I  am  currently  working  on  a  genealogy  of  the  Sanner 
Family  in  the  U.S.A. 

It  is  now  Sunday,  September  9,  1962  and  Avie  and  I  are 
planning  to  have  another  great  adventure.  We  are  going 
(October  1,  1962)  on  a  tour  of  part  of  America,  which  we 
will  take  by  jet  plane  to  Chicago  and  then  by  railroad  across 
country  to  the  west  coast,  down  to  Mexico  and  then  to  Los 
Angeles,  San  Francisco  and  many  places  in  between.  We  will 
be  gone  about  three  weeks. 


Every  day  is  a  new  adventure — 
a  new  challenge  to  test  one's  character 
and  spur  you  on  to  greater  heights! 

— WMS 
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Our  particular  branch  of  the  Sanner 
family  in  this  country  was  founded 
by  John  Sanner,  who,  in  or  about 
the  year  1677  settled  in  St.  Mary’s 
County,  Maryland.  In  1680  he  was 
granted  100  acres  of  land  in  that 
County.  This  property  was  known  as 
Salisbury  Plains  and  is  so  recorded 
among  the  land  records  in  Annapolis, 
Maryland. 

His  various  descendants  have  been 
traced  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  the 
near  future  a  complete  genealogical 
record  will  be  available. 
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Our  particular  branch  of  the  Sanner 
family  in  this  country  was  founded 
by  John  Sanner,  who,  in  or  about 
the  year  1677  settled  in  St.  Mary’s 
County,  Maryland.  In  1680  he  was 
granted  100  acres  of  land  in  that 
County.  This  property  was  known  as 
Salisbury  Plains  and  is  so  recorded 
among  the  land  records  in  Annapolis, 
Maryland. 

His  various  descendants  have  been 
traced  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  the 
near  future  a  complete  genealogical 
record  will  be  available. 
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